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2.  That the ratio of drift to lift in well-shaped surfaces is less at angles of incidence of 5 to 12 degrees than at an angle of 3 degrees.
3.  That in arched surfaces the centre of pressure at 90 degrees is near the centre of the surface, but moves slowly forward as the angle becomes less, till a critical angle, varying with the shape and depth of the curve, is reached, after which it moves rapidly towards the rear till the angle of no lift is found.
4.  That with similar conditions large surfaces may be controlled with not much greater difficulty than small ones, if the control be effected by manipulation of the surfaces themselves rather than by a movement of the body of the operator.
5.  That the head-resistance of the framing can be brought to a point much below that usually estimated as necessary.
6.  That tails, both vertical and horizontal, may with safety be eliminated in gliding and other flying experiments.
7.  That a horizontal position of the operator's body may be assumed without excessive danger, and thus the head-resistance reduced to about one-fifth that of the upright position.
8.  That a pair of superposed or tandem surfaces has less lift in proportion to drift than either surface separately, even after making allowance for the weight and head-resistance of the connection.
These conclusions are recalled as a matter of interest rather than for the sake of the teaching value they possess.
(d) Stability and Design
The " lift " of an aeroplane is the vertical upward component of the reaction from the pressure of air on the planes. The ''drag/' or "drift," is the horizontal or